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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



PURPOSE IN ART. 

Mr. Grant Allen has heard so many voices attacking " the novel with 
a purpose," and, in particular, his own last novel as a violent outbreak of 
an irrepressible purpose, that it is no wonder a gentleman of argumentative 
and scientific temperament should be moved^to retort upon his critics. " The 
novel without a purpose " is, on the contrary, according to him, the crime 
against art, and he proves it by many doughty instances, from Homer to 
Sarah Grand, each one warranted to knock down at a single blow. 

But is it not all a war of words, which must settle the question between 
tweedle-dee and tweedle-dum at the cost of many raw throats and deafened 
ears ? And when it is all over, the world will shake its wise old head and 
wonder what it was all about. Unquestionably all art has a purpose, which 
may be broadly defined as the presentation of truth in the form of beauty. 
Art is great and enduring in direct proportion to the universality of the 
truth it expresses and the grace of the form it chooses. If the truth tran- 
scends time, and the form follows deepiimmutable'.instincts of harmony, the 
art will endure through all changes of custom and accidents of opinion ; we 
shall have Homer forever singing the beauty of the physical life, the Gothic 
cathedrals forever praying upward, Dante forever disclosing the pilgrimage 
of the soul, Shakespeare forever revealing the relations and contrasts of 
character and circumstance. 

But it is only at rare intervals that a master appears in whom the half- 
formed thought, the vague desire of an epoch, becomes symmetrical and 
harmonious— a prophet who musically utters the hope of the world. In 
him the purpose, if one may call it so, is so vast that one cannot trace it; 
like the creative energy in nature, it proves itself only by light and love. In 
proportion as art narrows its motive and its standard from the great universal 
ideals it becomestspecial and short-lived. If it accepts a purpose significant 
only to a certain people or a, certain age, or expresses its message in a form 
of merely temporary or local value, it may win great influence at the time, 
but it cannot survive the time. That is, it cannot survive the time as art, 
though it may survive it as history. A great deal of the art of the past we 
cherish, not for the delight and inspiration it gives us, the proper function 
of art, but for the knowledge it gives us of peoples and epochs, the proper 
function of history. Even this kind of historical immortality is an honor 
worth striving for, and the utmost that rewards, as a rule, reputations great 
in their day. 

With an artist of this class the purpose is to present life honestly as he 
sees it ; and the value of his hook or his picture is in direct proportion to 
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the largeness of his vision and the fineness of his touch. At the highest , his 
work is poetic — that is, beautifully and significantly true ; at the lowest, it 
is journalistic— that is, true to fact, to sense. But in every case, with the 
authentic artist, it is true to the actual proportions of life. It does not 
twist human nature around a theory ; it does not summon facts to the ser- 
vice of a cause. Its motive must he inherent, unconscious — the soul of a 
living being, not the motive power of a machine. 

When one can feel in any so-called work of art a purpose pushing from 
without, instead of animating from within, the work is a treatise and its 
author a moralizer. The book may sell by the hundred thousand, may 
hasten the march of events or change the course of history ; in economics, 
politics or morals it may accomplish the purpose of its author and bring 
him both power and praise, but it does not belong, even^historically, to art. 
Mr. Allen, in enumerating novels with a purpose, has jumbled together the 
living things and the machines — Jane Eyre and Robert Elsmere, Ghosts 
and The Heavenly Twins. Apparently he does not perceive the 
fundamental difference between them. 

Thus an artist's " purpose" has nothing to do with the case. The most 
laudable purpose cannot make a picture beautiful nor a novel readable 
The noble purpose of emancipating the slaves, to which Uncle Tom's 
Cabin was dedicated, cannot give that book the importance in literature 
which it must always have in history. On the other hand, a purpose no 
more strenuous than that of the birds, who sing for very love of life, can- 
not rob Burns's lyrics of immortality, nor lessen by one laurel leaf the 
glory of "Whistler, the greatest painter of our time. 

Indeed, nothing is more dangerous to the true artist than a special pur- 
pose. It enters his mind only to take possession, to make him, for the time 
at least, a man of ona idea ; to destroy the serenity and impartiality neces- 
sary to art. At once it distorts his vision and narrows his range, so that his 
service falls from the immaculate and infinite beauty to some ism or issue 
of the day. And in falling it fails ; for not wings, but;hands, must- perform 
these heavier labors. 

One must climb to the highest standpoint to achieve the broadest view. 
No theory, no purpose should beguile the artist from his outlook upon the 
infinite. Let him behold and express'.; there are millions to fight and toil. 

Harriet Monroe. 



THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

There is no institution in this country which has been surrounded with 
a greater degree of sanctity than the Supreme Court of the United States. 
No other institution has attained such an honored prestige or dignity as this 
august tribunal. The fountain of justice, the supreme arbiter of constitu- 
tional principles, interpreting and administering laws with rigorous equality, 
without fear or favor, this court has, with few exceptions, been kept aloof 
from party strife, and has escaped the fluctuations incident to a change of 
administration. Its stability and firmness have been the source of its 
strength. 

In the present campaign, however, one of the great political parties has 
avowed its purpose to make tbe Supreme Court subservient to legislative 
will, and, consequently, to partisan principles. The Democratic platform 
adopted at Chicago contains this declaration : 



